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Russia Appeals for 
Assault on Fascism 


Communist Leaders, Changing Front, 
Promise Aid to Socialists 
and Liberals 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL PARTY 


Menace of German and Japanese 
Fascists Drives Russia to 
Determined Fight 


Pressed by the menacing growth of fas- 
cism in Germany, Italy, and Japan, the 
communists of Soviet Russia have an- 
nounced a dramatic change of front in 
their foreign policy. They are making an 
appeal to anti-fascists all over the world 
to forget their differences, for the moment, 
and form a united front against the com- 
mon enemy. That is the decision which 
has just been made by the congress of the 
communist parties of the world, the Com- 
munist International, and it will mean a 
new stage in the relations of Soviet Rus- 
sia with Europe and the United States, and 
a far-reaching change in the program of 
the communist parties everywhere. 

The appeal was sent out, not in the name 
of the Russian communist government, but 
of the Communist International, or Com- 
intern. The International includes repre- 
sentatives of foreign communist parties as 
well as the heads of the Russian Commu- 
nist parties. But in practice, it is under 
the control of the same men who direct 
the destinies of Russia,—Josef Stalin, Mi- 
chael Kalinin, Maxim Litvinoff, Karel 
Radek.—the followers of Nikolai Lenin 
who led the communist revolution in Rus- 
sia in 1917, and who have now assumed 
undisputed control over all rebellious 
groups within the party. They are the 
men who made the decision, and for that 
reason it has a twofold importance, as a 
part of the general communist program, 
and as a part of the foreign policy of So- 
viet Russia. 

The Communist Program 

Up to the present, the communists have 
refused all codperation with other political 
parties. Their ‘aim was the violent over- 
throw of capitalistic governments through- 
cut the world, to usher in the new régime 
in which private property would disappear 
and all factories, stores, farms, and trans- 
portation systems would be administered 
for the workers by a communist govern- 
ment. Their program was simple—unquali- 
fied opposition to everyone who stood in 
the way of the new régime, and a deter- 
mined effort to set it up any time or any- 
where that was possible. They were ene- 
mies of the socialists, because the socialists 
thought that private property could be 
ended and the new régime set up by peace- 
ful means, through the gradual evolution 
of society. This belief, in communist eyes 
was a fatal mistake, which interfered with 
their own efforts and left the workers at 
the mercy of their capitalist oppressors. 
They were enemies of the liberals, who 
fought any attempt to resort to violent, 
undemocratic methods such as those which 
the communists advocated. They were 
enemies of the democrats, because they 
thought of democracy as a system of gov- 
€rnment which enabled wealth to exercise 
Gisproportionate power and to block any 
eifective social reform. For 17 years the 
communists have tarred socialists, demo- 

(Continued on page 5, column 2) 
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© Ewing Galloway 


PEOPLE OF MOSCOW GOING TO A CELEBRATION 











Resolving the Doubt 


President Wilson had occasion at one time to decide upon a matter of policy in a case 
involving a dispute with Great Britain. The case related to the charging of a toll for 
passage through the Panama Canal. Congress had passed an act providing that American 
coastwise shipping might go through the Canal without payment of toll. The British 
declared this a violation of a treaty between Great Britain and America which decreed 
that the ships of all nations might use the Canal on equal terms. There was an honest 
difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the treaty. President Wilson decided that 
the act cf Congress should be repealed. There was, he said, doubt as to whether we had a 
right to excuse American ships from payment, and he added a statement which should 
His 


critics raved when this declaration was made. They charged that he had betrayed the 


live in American history. “Let us,” he said, “resolve the doubt against ourselves!” 
interests of his country. He was called “pro-British.” He was called weak and “un- 
American.” He had, however, proclaimed a rule, which, if universally followed, would 
banish war from the world. It would make for good will and cooperation among nations. 

The rule of conduct proclaimed by Woodrow Wilson is no less appropriate as a guide 
for the individual. Personal and social relations would be far smoother if, in case of 
doubt, we resolved the doubt against ourselves. If we followed that rule, we would some- 
times lose temporary advantages. But we would establish reputations for honesty and fair 
play. One who practiced the rule day in and day out, year in and year out, would after a 
while gain a universal respect. And his losses would be small. He could well afford to lose 
such advantages as were his by dubious right. The best of his possessions would still be 
unchallenged. His finest achievements would be undisputed. He could still stand stoutly 
for his unquestioned rights. He would not need to be soft or weak or futile. He could still 
fight resolutely and fearlessly for every privilege which belonged to him, just as a nation 
following the rule might still strive hercically for every challenged right. The most trying 
troubles of public and personal life come from conflicts over doubtful points. The nation 
or the individual following the principle that these rights should be resolved against itself 
or himself would come to a new leadership, proving that honesty and fair play are the 
best policies. They would, in addition, gain a self-respect such as may be built only upon 


a foundation of clean conscience and unquestioned fairness. 





Roosevelt Requests 
Neutrality Measures 


Urges Congress to Define Position of 
United States in Case of In- 
ternational War 


ETHIOPIAN DISPUTE A FACTOR 


Presidential Desire to Avoid En- 
tanglements Will Affect 
New Legislation 


During the closing days of July Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took two steps which may 
have an important bearing upon the rela- 
tions of this country with the rest of the 
world. Questioned by newspaper men as to 
what the attitude of the American govern- 
ment would be in the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
troversy which threatens to lead to war in 
the near future, the President declared that 
this country would not become entangled 
in international disputes in which it does 
not have a direct interest. He declared the 
Ethiopian affair to be such a dispute. A 
few days earlier the President requested 
Congress to enact legislation at this ses- 
sion if it could be done without prolong- 
ing adjournment, which would define the 
position of the United States in case of war 
between two foreign powers. In other 
words, he asked for a definition of the 
American policy on neutrality. The Presi- 
dent did not go so far as to make specific 
recommendations for legislation. It seems 
fairly certain that no comprehensive legis- 
lative program on the subject of neutral- 
ity will be enacted during the present ses- 
sion because an adequate measure would 
require months of study and debate, It 
is highly possible, however, that some bill 
will be enacted before Congress adjourns 
and that it will be drawn particularly to 
meet the needs of the Ethiopian situation. 


Neutrality Policy 


The subject of neutrality is one which 


has caused the United States no end of 
trouble with foreign nations. From the 


time of George Washington. when England 
and France were at war, down to the World 
War, serious controversies have arisen in 
connection with the question of neutral 
rights. We have become directly involved 
in a number of wars as a result of our in- 
sistence upon the guarantee of these rights. 
The War of 1812 may be said to have been 
the direct result of England's failure to 
respect what we considered our rights as a 
neutral in her war with France. Insofar 
as our participation in the World War may 
be attributed to a single cause, it was the 
flagrant violation of our neutrality that 
made us take up arms against the Central 
Powers. Contrariwise, when we ourselves 
were belligerents in the Civil War, diffi- 
culties arose with other countries, partic- 
ularly Great Britain, because of their re- 
fusal to fulfil what we considered to be 
their duties as neutrals. It is in order to 
prevent the recurrence of situations like 
those which have involved us in wars in the 
past that the President ‘seeks a redefinition 
of our entire neutrality policy. 

An examination of America’s relations 
with the nations of the world in time of 
war shows fairly clearly that a definite 
policy has been adhered to throughout our 
history. We have always insisted that neu- 
tral countries enjoyed certain privileges 
during periods of war. We have main- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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We hope he will not have to change his 
name to Farewell Selassié 
— St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 


“The modern girl's hair looks like a mop,” 
says a writer. But she doesn’t worry; she 
probably doesn’t even know what a mop 
looks like —HvMorist 


I would rather be ignorant than wise 
in the foreboding of evil. —Aeschylus 


The pentathlon is a combination of five 
athletic events, as in the case of unfolding a 
deck chair —Milwaukee JourNAL 





War: The finish line in an arms race. 
—Detroit News 


Of course the wife earns half of the in- 
come. How could any business get along 
without a good buyer ?—Detroit Free Press 


There is more ado to interpret inter- 
pretations than to interpret the things, 
and more books upon books than upon all 
other subjects; we do nothing but com- 
ment upon one another. —Montaigne 





—LIFre 
LOOK AT THE NEW TIE THE COMPANY 
GAVE ME FOR MY BIRTHDAY.’ 


Another thing that retards the progress of 
man is that his architectural design so aptly 
fits him to sit down. —Washington Post 


Hoover ought not to be so impatient 
the two-year-old New Deal; he h 
backed a Noble Experiment four years 

—Norfolk VircIntan-Pru 





“Impossible” is a word found only 
the dictionary of fools. —Napoleon 


Young Col. Roosevelt is having a terrible 
time hunting some place where his dad didn’t 
hunt. —St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 


How annoying when a woman ignores your 
remark that she can’t start a watch with 
hairpin. Especially when she makes it go. 

—Los Angeles Times 


A chemical to burn the feet of the shoeless 
Ethiopian may be tried by Italy. Tying knots 
in the invaders’ spaghetti would be a fright- 
ful reprisal. —Detroit NEWS 


To have what we want is riches, but 
to be able to do without is power. 
—teoange Macdonald 
An island in the South Pacific is ruled by 
goats. Our system of letting the goats vote 
seems better —Toledo BLADE 
Hitler is right when he says Europe isn't 
big enough for a war. Even peace seems 
crowded over there. —Toledo BLADE 
The stratospheric flight that didn’t materi- 
alize because the balloon bag burst might 
have been a preview of some 1936 presidential 
booms South Bend Tripunt 








With the requirement that all brakes 
be thoroughly inspected, a lot of people, 1n- 
stead of running over a man, should be able 
to stop right on top of him. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 

Of all the forms of genius, goodness 
has the longest awkward age. 

—Thornton Wilder 
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© Wide World 


IRISH WOMEN RIOT 


Hostilities between Protestants and Catholics have created an acute situation in parts of 
reland 


Ethiopia: While border brushes between 
Mussolini's troops and the Ethiopians had 
already taken their toll of human life in 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, the League of 
Nations was preparing last week to make a 
final attempt to arbitrate a peaceful settle- 
ment. Maxim Litvinoff, Russian minister 
for foreign affairs and representative of 
the Soviet government at Geneva, sum- 
moned the League Council for discussion, 
and Premier Pierre Laval of France an- 
nounced that he would take leave from 
his pressing duties at home to represent 
France in person at the Council meeting. 
The League Council will have an ex- 
tremely difficult course to steer. On the one 
hand. the Council knows that a failure by 
the League at this time will have serious 
effects on Geneva’s prestige, and on the 
other hand the League officials are just 
as sure that they cannot persuade any of 
their member powers to proceed against 
Because he was aware of this 
dilemma, and because he was unwilling to 
stake the League’s prestige on the Ethi- 
opian dispute, Premier Laval may be ex- 
pected to take a vigorous lead in finding a 
satisfactory way out for the League. 


Italy 


Most observers have stressed the simi- 
larity of the Italian offensive against 
Ethiopia to the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931, and added that the League 
would find it very difficult to sustain 
another such rebuff. Others have pointed 
out that the Italo-Ethiopian problem will 
be a far severer test of the League, since 
seneva cannot give such good reasons for 
1ilure to act under the League Covenant 
4s it was able to muster in 1931. In the 
rst place, the Japanese-Manchurian clash 
was principally important to Russia and 
the United States, neither of which was a 
nber of the League at that time. Also, 
1¢ Japanese were a strong naval power, 
‘inst whom the League would have found 
lt very dangerous to act. But Italy is sur- 
rounded by League members; Ethiopia is 
itself a member of the League, and the 
Italian military and naval power is far less 
le than the Japanese. The League 
could proceed against Italy with far less 
than would have been entailed in an 
efort t Moreover, Musso- 















lort to stop Japan 
offered no explanations. He has 
pped troops and 


the 
ne 


ammunition openly. 
desire of 
of the smoke screen that the 
Japanese were careful to lay before sending 
tir armies into Manchuria. 


announced conquest 


1OuL any 


rf. , 
ret the League is bound hand and foot 


y the knowledge that France, England. 


Russia, and the Little Entente powers 
would refuse to put military pressure on 
Italy. The decision of the League Council 
has been forced on it beforehand; there 
remains the delicate task of explaining to 
the world why the League of Nations can- 
not. and will not, act under its own cov- 
enant to halt Italy’s attack on one of its 
own members. Unless that explanation is 
more satisfactory than seems possible, or 
unless the League can find some way to 
discourage Mussolini without the risk of 
war, Europe’s international peace machin- 
ery will not look forward to a very hopeful 
future. 


* * * 


Germany: The Nazi drive against 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish enemies 
of the Third Reich has continued, with 
the dissolution of the League of Catholic 
Fighters, the German Youth Strength, 
another Catholic organization, and a set of 
new administrative orders discriminating 
against the Jews. Meanwhile, the actions 
of Herr Hitler’s government has stirred 
anti-Nazi outbursts throughout the world. 

In Washington, Senator King of Utah 
called on the American government to 
investigate the new policies of Nazi Ger- 
many, with a view to severing diplomatic 
relations. He believed that the Jewish and 
Catholic persecutions afforded ample reason 
for this action, and cited as an example 
our cessation of diplomatic relations with 
czarist Russia because of Jewish pogroms. 
In the House of Representatives, the same 
demand was made by _ Representatives 
Celler and Dickstein of New York. Repre- 
Dickstein is chairman of the 
House committee for investigating Nazi 
activities in this country. 

The most colorful protest 
the liberal mayor of New York City, 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. One Mr. “K.,” a 
German alien, had applied for a license to 
work as a masseur in New York. His ap- 
plication was denied by the license com- 
missioner, on the ground that New York 
City ordinances did not permit issuing any 
special licenses to noncitizens. Mr. “K.” 


sentative 


came from 


German consul- 
that New York 
according to the terms 
German-American 
which 


brought his case to the 
who 


license 


general demanded 
issue the 
of a 
1925, 


treaty signed in 
that Germans and 
Americans can travel and engage in busi- 


assured 


ness in the two countries without discrimi- 
nation. At this point Mr. LaGuardia inter- 


vened, and said that the license could not 
be issued because Nazi Germany had re- 


fused to grant similar privileges to Ameri- 


can Jews. The case is now a three-cornered 
battle between the German consul-general, 
Mr. LaGuardia, and the State Department, 
but it was the signal for anti-Nazi demon- 
strations in New York. In one of them, 
the flag was cut down from the North 
German Lloyd liner Bremen, and for this 
offense German newspapers are demand- 
ing an apology from the United States. 


.* 2 «@ 


Mexico: The crisis which followed 
General Calles’ fall from power (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, July 1) is gradually 
settling down into a peaceful approach to 
Mexico’s political and economic problems. 
During the past two weeks, President Laz- 
aro Cardenas has continued to weed out 
Calles’ supporters from high office and to 
put in their place men sympathetic to his 
own régime. 

One figure seems to be emerging from the 
Mexican political picture as a key man in 
President Cardenas’ camp—that of the 
brilliant Indian lawyer who has served as 
Mexico’s attorney general and, for a time, 
as president of the republic—Emilio 
Portes Gil. Many observers consider that 
Portes Gil will be the strongest obstacle to 
the return of General Calles, because of a 
political quickness and shrewdness equal to 
that of Calles, and because he has the 
friendship of many elements in Mexico’s 
population, the industrial laborers, the 
Indian farmers, and the Mexican enemies 
of foreign domination, who now hold the 
balance of power in Mexican politics. 

At present, General Cardenas seems to 
have the support of most groups except 
the foreign industrialists, who oppose his 
prolabor policy and his determination to 
hasten the return of Indian laborers to the 
land. Since his government rests on a 
compromise, however, the support of 
Portes Gil will be very important to him 
if another crisis develops, through a break 
between his conservative and radical fol- 
lowers. Cardenas’ program to give the 
labor unions a stronger position and to re- 
turn agricultural lands to the Indian na- 
tives, the purposes of the Mexican Revo- 
lution of 1917, will have to proceed cau- 
tiously if he is not to alienate the middle 
class and the landholders. 


*x* * 


Ireland: The recent Catholic-Protestant 
riots in Dublin and Belfast, growing out of 
the strained relations between Northern 
Ireland and the Free State of the South, 
have not altered the determination of Ea- 
mon de Valera, president of the Free 
State, to work energetically for a united 
Ireland. On the other hand, 
they have left the six 
Protestant counties now 
joined in the dominion of 
Northern Ireland more op- 
posed than ever to union 
with the Free State. 
President de Valera said, 
speaking in his home 
county Clare, “A majority 
of the people of this coun- 
try can never be fully sat- 
isfied until they rule this 
land from end to end and 
from sea I am as 
certain as I am that I am 
standing here that this will 
be accomplished.” Most ob 
servers feel, however, that 


to sea. 


the Northerners will never 
rule by Dublin 
Valera abandons 
his epposition to England, 
and works for the unity of 
Ireland 
the status of Canada 


consent to 
unless de 


as a dominion with 
Only 
in this way, the Northern 
ers believe, can they be as- 


UNDER 


sured of religious and cultural independ- 
ence. They are particularly unwilling to 
submit to the compulsory education in 
Gaelic which de Valera has been pressing 
in the Free State. 

Mr. de Valefa’s predecessor, President 
Cosgrave, was willing to accept dominion 
status as the price of Irish unity. The de 
Valera party, on the other hand, hopes not 
only to free Ireland economically and polit- 
ically from the empire, but to rebuild an 
Irish language and culture. 

The riots, in world opinion, served to 
show how far Southern and Northern Ire- 
land were from the union which de Valera 
is advocating. Unless both sides are will- 
ing to make great concessions, the South 
in accepting dominion status and the North 
in granting equal treatment to Catholic 
minorities, the possibilities for a united 
Ireland are extremely small. 
the Free Staters feel that much of the 
Northerners’ opposition to union is in- 
spired by the British, who feel that a di- 
vided Ireland would offer less resistance to 
British imperial influence. This feeling 
only increases their hostility toward the 
British, and makes any concession more 
difficult. Unless Ireland undergoes a mi- 
raculous change of heart, most foreigners 
feel, there is little chance of island unity 
in the near future. 


Moreover, 


* ¢ « 


Denmark: In Copenhagen an army of 
50,000 Danish peasants came to call on 
their government last week in the most 
peaceful manner. The peasants had a list 
of grievances to present to King Christian. 
Their dairy industry is suffering from 
tariff and tax burdens, and they wanted 
help from the government like that which 
has been given to farmers in this country. 
When citizens of Copenhagen heard that 
50,000 of their fellow countrymen were 
visiting the capital, they made elaborate 
preparations to receive them. Radio sta- 
tions asked everyone in Copenhagen to 
give at least one farmer a bed for the 
night, and the peasants were greeted so 
warmly that none of the great number 
failed to get sleeping accommodations. 
King Christian spoke to them from the 
palace balcony, explaining that he was a 
“constitutional monarch” and would have 
to refer them to parliament. Then he ar- 
ranged a conference between their leaders 
and government officials, while the farmers 
waited patiently for the result of the ne- 
gotiations. After four hours, it was an- 


nounced that the government would act as 
the farmers wished, and the 
left for home. 


50,000 men 
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farm crops 





claring: 
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fifteen years the been complaining 


farmers have 
that the prices they receive are fixed by competition in world 
markets and are low, whereas the prices they have to pay for 


For about 


manufactured goods are protected by tariffs, by monopolies 
and trade agreements, by labor unions and statutory wages, 
and that these prices are relatively high. The depression 
proved beyond the possibility of dispute that this complaint 
is just: the farmers’ prices are unprotected, whereas most other 
prices are in one way or another artificially protected against 
the free play of supply and demand. 

Thus in 1932, the low year of the depression, the average 
wholesale price of farm products was 48 per cent of the 1926 
price; of other commodities it was 70 per cent; the cost of 
living was about 75 per cent. A closer analysis brings out the 
significance of all this. Between 1929 and the spring of 1933 
the price of agricultural commodifies fell 63 per cent, but the 
production fell only 6 per cent. On the other hand the price 
of agricultural implements, which the farmer buys, fell only 
6 per cent, but the production of those implements fell 80 per 
cent. This illustrates vividly the nature of the problem: the 
farmer with his low prices and large production; the manu- 
facturer with his high prices and his reduced production. 

It is clear that if there is to be a fair exchange between 
farm and factory, one of two things must happen: Either the 
farmer must control his production and keep up his price as 
the manufacturer does, or the manufacturer must continue his 
production and lower his price. The administration chose to 
use government power to enable the farmer to imitate the 
manufacturer. Mr. Sullivan deplores this as a dangerous tend- 
ency, and I heartily agree with him. But the question both 
of us have to answer is this: If the farmer is to be left to the 
operation of supply and demand, how is the operation of 
supply and demand to be fully restored in the manufacturing 
industries ? 


Farley and Patronage 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an independent Demo- 
cratic paper which supports a large part of the New Deal 
program. agrees with many others. both friends and foes 
of the administration. in pointing to the spoils system 
maintained by Mr. Farley as one of the administration’s 
weakest features. In a recent editorial] it comments on an 
indictment of Farlevism which Amos Pinchot made. Fol- 
lowing are the salient paragraphs of the editorial: 








In his indictment of the Roosevelt administration, Amos 
Pinchot makes the point that “he (the President) tries to set 
up a managed economy, which is impossible without a fine, 
highly trained and nonpolitical civil service, but lets Farley 
smash the civil service whenever it’s necessary to strengthen 
his political machine.” 

The point is well taken. Farleyism has put a potent weapon 
into the hands of the Republican party and has cooled the 
zeal of y New Deal supporters. If, as many political ob- 
servers ve, there has been a decline in the President's 





popularity, it must be attributed in considerable degree to the 
shameless way in which the Postmaster-General and Demo- 
cratic National Committee chairman has used the patronage 
power to build up a political machine. 

It is not too much to say, as Amos Pinchot, former New 
Deal supporter, says, that the civil service has been dealt a 
Staggering blow by Farleyism. For this result, the President 
cannot escape responsibility. Farley is his agent. He sits in his 
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ent ownership of the railways who would vet hesitate to 
embark the government on that enterprise as long as the spoils 
doctrine American politics that it is to- 

But the case expert personnel in government need 
not rest on the hypothesis of large-scale public ownership. We 
have only to look at the multiplicity and intricacy of the pres- 
ent functions of government to realize how imperative it is 
that the nation build up a staff of expert civil servants and 
safeguard it against political attack. Mr. Farley’s cynical ac- 
tivities in the other direction are serving neither the long-run 
interests of the Democratic party nor the interests of democ- 
racy. 
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A Conservative Criticism 


The New York Times, independent. Democratic but es- 
sentially conservative, usually representative of business 
and in the main. hostile to the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, is very critical of the tax bill which is being 
rushed through Congress. The Times feels that the meas- 
ure is ill considered and that it tends to destroy legitimate 
property interests. These are the principal issues raised 
in the Times editorial: 


interests. 


The President himself, in his 
plainly defined the object of the legislation which he seeks. 
At one point he speaks of using the money got from high 
taxes on the rich in order to help pay off the national debt 
and balance the budget. But it is already evident from the 
Treasury estimates that neither of those ends will be anywhere 
near attained by the means suggested. And as the committee 
of the House puts in the bill, it is apparent that the other idea 
of breaking up great fortunes and severely cutting down the 
amount that any one may inherit, is finding more and more 
favor. Thus there is a double aspect to the bill, and its sup- 
porters are all the time shifting from one side to the other. 
Tell them that as a revenue measure it is bound to be a fail- 
ure, and they will reply that anyhow it means a tax upon 
“capacity to pay.’ Then they begin to talk of rates which 
will be sure to diminish or entirely to destroy the 
capacity to pay 

The actual rates would, in the case of a man inheriting a 
large sum representing the control of a going business, compel 
him to such a process of liquidation in order to pay his taxes 
that he could no longer carry on the business. This would be 
another instance of a tax working more social harm than good 
and not at all in accord with the professed intentions of its 
legislators. The whole thing surely requires a better under- 
standing all round. If the bill is for revenue, rewrite it so 
that it will produce revenue. If its purpose is to bring about 
a new social order, let that be boldly acknowledged. As the 
affair stands today, we have the spectacle of members of Con- 
gress lightheartedly employing a power of taxation which they 
do not seem to know 
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greatly 


may prove to be a power to destroy 


A Liberal Tax Critic 
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most progressives in and out of Congress: 


Only political cowardice explains the failure to tax lower 
incomes to get the revenue the government so sorely needs 
And the men who drafted the rates, we believe, underestimated 
both the patriotism and realism of the citizens whose incomes 
they refused to touch. A majority of the citizens who in these 
times have incomes ranging from $100,000 to $50.000 to $235,- 
000 to $5,000 and much lower, we believe, would not resent 
being called upon to pay more in direct taxes. Most Ameri- 
cans do not begrudge paying their proportional share of the 
government's expense. The average family income is below 
$2,000 a year. All whose incomes are above the average, we 
believe, would see the fairness of a plan taxing their incomes 
proportionally, both to meet the present emergency and as a 
step toward readjustment of our whole federal tax system, 
which now ’ 


depends upon invisible sales and nuisance taxes 
for 63 per cent of its revenue. 
Dangers of Fascism 
Heywood Broun, liberal columnist. writing for the 


Scripps-Howard newspapers. comments as follows 


fascism and its leaders: 


upon 
the characteristics of 

I think analysis may show that both Hitler and Mussolini 
are no more than a pair of bobbing corks swept along by a 
current they cannot control. Such a cork when about to be 
swept over Niagara might in its innocence exclaim, “Look at 
my capacity for leadership. Just observe the tons and tons of 
water which are following after me.” 

War and fascism are Siamese twins. You cannot have peace 
when nationalism has been raised to the boiling point. Fascism 
supplies the two ingredients which are chemically certain to 
produce an explosion. It sets up a highly concentrated capital- 
ism and then pours upon it the sulphuric acid of 250 per cent 
patriotism. There is a blinding flash, a spurt of flame, and in 
the horrid light one can see great masses of men crawling on 
their bellies off to another war. Somebody near at hand or far 
away is about to be “civilized.” Big business needs the mar- 
kets. And in a fascist regime big business is the government. 


——9y 
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If a visitation came to Hitler on the road to Damascus and 
he were suddenly converted after the manner of St. Paul, I 
doubt that the miracle would be of much aid to mankind. 
Hitler could not check the forces he has loosed. He is the 
leader of the pack only by dint of constantly running for his 
life. 

I do not mean that fascism is beyond the power of mankind 
to quell. It can be checked, set back on its heels and wholly 
eradicated. But it is not a one-man job or even a task within 
the power of any small group. The workers of Germany can 
end the tyranny when they wake to the manner in which they 
have been duped and deceived, but they must fight their way 
to freedom by organizing a solid phalanx of all their fellows 
who are sore oppressed. 

And let us be done with the notion that under some par- 
ticularly gifted person like Ham Fish, in America, or Colonel 
La Roque, in France, fascism might wear a more kindly face. 
I suspect that even Mr. William Randolph Hearst might lose 
the edge of his own cutting love for the common people if he 
succeeded in his ambitions to be the Fuehrer ex officio. 


Scrapping the Constitution 


Is the Constitution an outworn document which does 
meet the needs of the American people today, or is it 
the foundation upon which all movements for social 
change must be based, the true charter of American liber- 
ties? That is a question which is bound to be discussed 
more and more, in view of the Supreme Court’s position 
on the New Deal. Here is part of a debate on our Consti- 
tution, between Paul Blanshard, New York City’s com- 
missioner of accounts. and President Glenn Frank of the 
University of Wisconsin. It appears in the August issue 
of Forum: 


not 


Mr. Blanshard: “Suppose that America were faced with some 
great supernatural crisis in which it became obvious to every- 
body that the nation could survive only if it were organized on 
the most efficient basis, only if every ounce of human and 
natural energy and every grain of human talent could be used 
to the utmost. And suppose that the thirteen greatest experts 
in government were locked up in a room and ordered to write 
a document for the government of America which would guar- 
antee the highest national efficiency. Would those experts in 
such a crisis write a constitution like the Constitution of 1787? 
I think that the answer is obvious. They would rewrite the 
Constitution in terms of the machine age, breaking through 
state lines, cutting out red tape, throwing overboard checks and 
balances, and giving us a modern governmental machine that 
could act swiftly. We may be today in the very type of crisis 
that I have described.” 

Dr. Frank: “When men meet to make or remake a govern- 
ment, the mood of the time dominates them. When the con- 
stitutional fathers assembled in Philadelphia, the mood of the 
time was for freedom, which necessitates a decent measure of 
decentralized power. A constitutional convention called now 
would find the mood of the time for efficiency which, it is 
generally assumed, necessitates an extreme measure of central- 
ized power. My own judgment is that this mood of the age 
is dictated by its own distraction. But this current mood is so 
powerful that it would force any constitutional convention to 
draft a charter that would have more of fascism than of free- 
dom in it. 
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“[ Change Worlds: The Remaking of 
an American,” by Anna Louise Strong. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$3). 

Miss Strong has written one of the out- 
standing autobiographies of the last few 
months. It is the story of a progressive 
who, during the war and early post-war 
vears. fought for those liberal principles 
and policies by which she hoped America 
would become an economic democracy. 
With the collapse of the Seattle general 
strike of 1919, in which Miss Strong played 
an important part, she became disillu- 
sioned and turned to Russia, where the 
Communist experiment was just getting 
under way. 

By far the greater part of the book is 
concerned with these years in Russia. Part 
of Miss Strong’s time was taken with 
journalism, both for the capitalist and the 
Communist press. and part of it was spent 
in relief work and organizing various social 
experiments. She was one of the founders 
of the Moscow News, an English-language 
paper for American residents of the Soviet 
capital, and when this organ was merged 
with the Workers’ News, Miss Strong be- 
came one of its three editors. The value 
of this interesting autobiography would be 
enhanced if it were written in a calmer 
tone and if it devoted less time to making 
impassioned pleas for the Communist cause. 


“Lucy Gayheart,” by Willa Cather. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2). 
Willa Cather has been writing good 


novels for a generation, trying to put in 
beautiful and memorable form the experi- 
ences of the America that she loves. Once, 
in “Death Comes to the Archbishop,”’ Miss 
Cather went back beyond memory to tell 
the story of an heroic priest penetrating 
the Indian southwest, and her last book, 
“Shadows on the Rock,” was a picture of 
old Quebec. But Willa Cather has never 
written so well as she did about her own 
west, in ‘My Antonia,” and “Lucy Gay- 
heart” belongs to that best part of her 
work. 

The story is the simple history of a 
girl who came from the Nebraska Platte to 
study music in Chicago, and of her return 
to tragedy in the little town of Haverford. 
“Lucy Gayheart,” brief and set within a 
limited frame, is not so ambitious as most 
of Miss Cather’s books, but it is a moving 
story well told. Together with Willa Cath- 
ers earlier novels, it is recommended to our 
readers 

“Cat Across the Path,” by Ruth Feiner. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2.50). 

A translation from the German, this 
book has been widely acclaimed in England 
and has been one of the most talked-of 
novels in that country. We believe the 
book to have been overpraised, for while 
it is an interesting story, there is really 
nothing exceptional about it. It is the sort 
of novel that makes good light reading and 
good plots for the movies. 

The plot of “Cat Across the Path” cen- 
ters upon the perpetual conflict between 
two men and a woman. As _ youngsters, 
Alexander Himmelmann and Fritz Heine- 
mann are close friends, both deeply in- 
terested in music. Their friendship is in- 
terrupted by the departure of Fritz from 
Berlin to Italy where he is to continue his 
musica] studies. After a number of years 
their paths cross again, this time under un- 
pleasant circumstances, for during the in- 
terval the woman, Sula Kiess, has become 
a part of both their lives. Having been in 
love with Fritz, by now a renowned jazz 
orchestra leader, and jilted by him, Sula 
turns in desperation to Alexander. After 
they are married, Fritz returns to com- 
plicate matters. In a fit of jealousy, Alex- 
ander kills his wife, makes an attempt on 
the life of his boyhood friend, and, as the 
story closes, is on trial for his life. 

_ A Dictionary of Modern American 
Usage,” by H. W. Horwill. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.25). 

The purpose of this volume, as explained 


by the author in the preface, is to help 


three classes of readers: (1) English people 
who are not too familiar with the “Ameri- 
can” language. (2) Americans who wish 
to learn more about their own language and 
to discover differences in English and 
American usage. (3) Language students 
who concern themselves “with tracing the 
changes in signification to which words are 
subject in the course of a long history.” 
The book is an indispensable guide to all 
who strive for precision in reading and 
writing. 





Russia Appeals for 
Assault on Fascism 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
crats, and liberals, with the same stick, as 
obstacles to the revolution, They have 
never consented to enter a common fight 
with them, and have bent all their efforts 
to undermining their influence on the work- 
ers. Now, for the first time, they are ex- 
tending their hand to these old enemies and 
asking them to join in a decisive battle 
with fascism. 

Here is the resolution upon which the 
Communist International agreed. It came 
from Wilhelm Pieck, leader of the German 
Communist party, which has suffered more 
than any other communist organization 
from the violence and suppression of a 
fascist government: 

“In those countries where remnants of 
parliamentary government and democratic 
freedom remain, the proletariat (working 
class) still has a chance, though a pitiful 
and trifling one, to organize and openly de- 
fend its class interests, despite the heavy 
opposition of the capitalist system. Where 
there is a fascist dictatorship the prole- 
tariat is deprived even of the most insig- 
nificant rights and opportunity legally to 
defend its class interests. Therefore, we 
Communists will fight wholeheartedly to 
retain every ounce of democratic free- 
dom in company with those who have held 
in some degree to the principles of bour- 
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geois (capitalist) democracy in order to 
increase those liberties and with them as 
a basis to wage a struggle for genuine de- 
mocracy and for wiping out the exploita- 
tion of man by man.” 

In other words, the communist program 
will make an abrupt about-face. The com- 
munists, to stave off the growth of fascism, 
are ready to fight for just those things 
which they have been opposing for 17 
years. Of course, as the last sentence of 
Mr. Pieck’s resolution shows, they will 
fight for them only as instruments for a 
communist revolution. In that the com- 
munists are consistent. But they have 
changed their tactics, from uncompromis- 
ing enmity toward socialist, liberal, and 
democratic groups to an attitude of friend- 
liness, so long as the specter of fascism 
threatens the communists with their own 
violent, determined, and unparliamentary 
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Josef Stalin, second from left, with 


methods. For the moment at least, fascism 
is the communists’ worst enemy and the 
communists’ chief concern. 


Soviet Foreign Policy 


Viewed as a part of the foreign policy 
of Soviet Russia, there is nothing surpris- 
ing in the communists’ change of attitude. 
In fact, it is a logical step in the develop- 
ment of Russia’s tactics as a member of 
the European family of nations. 

Russia, after the communist revolution 
of 1917, was in a dangerous international 
position. The Allied armies intervened to 
suppress the communist régime, on the 
one hand, and the communists retaliated by 
an effort to spread the revolution through 
Europe. No normal diplomatic relations 
between Russia and the European countries 
were possible. Russia was governed by a 
group of men who had as their avowed 
purpose the overthrow of every foreign 
government. But it was necessary for the 
Russians to make peace and to bring Rus- 
sia back into a legal status which the other 
governments would be willing to recognize. 

The dilemma took form in a struggle 
between two elements in the new commu- 
nist régime. One group, under Trotsky, 
wanted to put the world revolution before 
everything else, to enter into no compro- 
mises with capitalist governments and to 
leave Russia an international outlaw until 
the working class had seized power all 
through Europe. The opposing group, led 
by Josef Stalin, eventually was victorious. 
They thought that the communists should 
settle down, content themselves for the 
time being with Russia, and let the example 
of a successful communist régime in Rus- 
sia serve to spread the revolution in other 
countries. When the Stalinites finally had 
their way, in 1928, Trotsky and his fol- 
lowers were expelled from the communist 
party and sent into exile. Stalin then pro- 
jected the two five-year plans for socializ- 
ing the economy of Russia and proceeded 
with the task of building up Russia’s de- 
fenses against the outside world. 

Now Russia, the former outlaw, is a 
member of the League of Nations and has 
resumed diplomatic relations with the great 
majority of European countries. Her inter- 
national status is just as legal as that of 
France, England, or the United States. 
Moreover, Russia has become a virtual ally 
of France, and a major factor in France's 
system of European alliances against Ger- 
many. In the skillful hands of Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Russia’s diplomacy has also brought 
the Soviets closer to the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The reasons for this change are clear. 
Russia, after all, is a great country, po- 
tentially the strongest in Europe. The other 
nations, beset by the problem of establish- 
ing safeguards for the peace, could not 
afford to overlook Russia. Moreover, Rus- 
sia now has a common interest with at least 
one great European nation. Russia and 
France both fear the growing power of 
Germany, and each can gain a good deal 
from*the support of the other. 

At this stage, Russia stands with those 
European countries whose chief interest is 
the preservation of the peace. Russia is 
satisfied with her frontiers. She is engaged, 
at home, in a difficult attempt to complete 
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the socialization of her people, and the 
construction of an adequate agricultural 
and industrial system. From the west, she 
is threatened by Hitler, who does not con- 
ceal his ambitions for Russian territory. 
And from the east there is the menace of 
an aggressive military régime in Japan, 
which has already made great strides in 
China and Manchuria. The new Japanese- 
controlled state of Manchoukuo is Russia's 
neighbor, and the past few years have 
seen a growing number of disputes over 
the Russian-Manchoukuan _ boundaries. 
These, the Russians fear, are being inspired 
by Japan, in order to bring about a war 
in which the Japanese will be able to push 
back the Soviet frontiers in Siberia. 

The peace on both fronts is difficult to 
keep. At any moment, Russia believes, Ger- 
many and Japan may strike up an alliance 
and proceed together into Russian terri- 
tory. From the communist point of view, 
the reason for Japanese and German ag- 
gressiveness is the operation of the capi- 
talist system in their countries, which 
forces them into an everlasting search for 
new sources of raw materials and new mar- 
kets for their industrial products. The 
Russians think of fascism as the political 
expression of German, Japanese, and Ital- 
ian capitalism, which will always push 
toward war in an effort to solve its do- 
mestic problems of depression, and which is 
sworn to an uncompromising fight against 
communist Russia 

Thus, as a foreign policy, the present 
communist appeal for a united front against 
fascism is understand. It is a 
weapon against the fascist governments of 
Germany and Japan, both of which are 
Russia’s enemies. It is also an effort to 
prevent the establishment of similar fascist 
governments, with a similar aggressive pol- 
icy against the Union, in other 
countries. The Russians are so concerned 
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with the fascist menace that they are will- 
ing, in their other form as the Communist 
International, to make important compro- 
mises in the program of communism itself. 
To further the interests of the Soviet 
Union, the communist parties of the world 
will be ordered to join hands with their 
liberal and democratic enemies of 
day. 


vester- 


International Effects 


One of the most important effects of the 
Comintern’s change of front will be felt 
in the relations of communist party mem- 
bers with war. Up to the present, commu- 
nists have always refused to assist their 
governments in time of war, on the ground 
that the war was fomented by the capital- 
ists in their own interest and that the work- 
ing classes in different countries had noth- 
ing to gain by fighting. This has been a 
fundamental of communist party policy 

Now the congress has decided to lift this 
ban. Mr, Pieck said, and was loudly ap- 
plauded by the communist delegates for 
saying, that “If German fascism attacks 
the national independence and unity of 
small independent states in Europe a war 
waged by the national bourgeoisie (capital- 
ists) of these states will be a just war, in 
which proletarians and Communists can- 
not avoid taking part.” 

(Concluded on page 
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Neutrality and the Next 


tained. for example, that neutrals should 
be allowed to trade with belligerents, and 
that when we occupied a neutral position 
our trade should not be interfered with 
by either of the belligerents. During the 
early years of our history, conspicuously 
during the Napoleonic wars, both belliger- 
ents made such depredations upon our ship- 
ping that they threatened to destroy our 
foreign trade entirely. 
to constitute a violation of 


This we considered 
international 
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law as it applies to neutrals. Both the Eng- 
lish and the French were offenders, and 
our strongly worded protests proved un- 
availing. So determined were we that our 
neutrality should be respected that we 
fought an undeclared war with France in 
1798, and a declared war with England 14 
years later in order to force the belliger- 
ents into line with our theories. 


WE WANT THIS 


Rights and Duties 


While there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the exact principles of inter- 
national law governing neutral rights and 
neutral duties, and while changing condi- 
tions of warfare and the introduction of 
new weapons of warfare complicate mat- 
ters in each war, it has nevertheless been 
recognized by custom and practice as well 
as by definite agreement that neutrals en- 
joy certain privileges in time of war. It is 
also recognized that they have certain obli- 
gations or duties which do not devolve on 
them in time of peace. Thus, while there 
are neutral rights guaranteed by interna- 
tional law there are neutral duties which 
are equally binding upon nonbelligerent na- 
tions. 

We need not here go into all the princi- 
ples of international maritime law in time 
of war. Only the more fundamental prin- 
ciples which have been established through- 
out the centuries and which are accepted 
by the major sea powers of the world need 
be considered. The essence of neutrality 
is that a nation not at war should refrain 
from any act which favors one of the bel- 
hgerents at the expense of the other. To 
sell goods to one of the nations at war and 
to refuse to trade with its opponent would 
obviously be a breach of neutrality. More- 
over, it has become an accepted principle of 
international law that no government may 
sell or supply warships, ammunition, or 
war material of any kind to a belligerent 
power. The citizens of a neutral country 
may, however. sell those materials, except 
warships. to either belligerent. Citizens 
trading in such materials run the risk of 
having the materials captured by the other 
belligerent. in which case they hav 
course, for they are trading 
of war which either belligerent 
right to seize. It can be seen. 
that sie 
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in time of peace, provided that this trade 
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Further Restrictions 


There is a further limitation upon neu- 
tral trade with belligerents, If citizens of 
a neutral power seek to trade with a bel- 
ligerent nation, either in contraband or non- 
contraband goods, through a port which is 
blockaded by the enemy, 
they do so at their own risk. 
Their government has no 
right, under international 
law. to protest against 
ure of their goods. 
eral. a neutral government 
has the right to protect the 
trade of its citizens only in 
noncontraband goods at 
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ports where no effective 
blockade has been estab- 
lished. 


In theory, the question of 
neutral rights and duties is 
a relatively simple matter. 
In practice, however, it be- 
comes highly complex. The 
principal difficulty arises 
from the fact that in time 
of war the interests of the 
neutral nations are directly 
in conflict with those of the 
belligerent powers. The 
neutrals are anxious to 
carry on as much trade as 
possible. War generally of- 
fers them an excellent opportunity to in- 
crease their overseas commerce, for, with 
the economic life of the belligerents sadly 
crippled by the war and with the enlarged 
demand for products to meet the war needs, 
there is an unusual opportunity to expand 
foreign trade. The interest of the belliger- 
ents is directly opposed to that of the 
neutrals, for if their enemy is supplied with 
all the products it needs from neutral na- 
tions it is placed in a better position to 
carry on the war. It is the aim of the 
belligerent. therefore. to do everything 
possible to take as much of the neutral 
trade it can and to prevent trade between 
neutrals and its enemy. 


GET THIS 


World War Experience 

The question of neutral rights and neu- 
tral duties came into play in the early 
stages of the last Both the Central 
Powers and the Allies violated our neutral 
rights in order to gain an advantage over 
their enemy. Our shipping was interfered 
with by both sides. In order to prevent 
the indirect entry of American goods into 
Germany. England established a blockade 
of such neutral ports as those of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. clearly in contraven- 
tion of the principles of international law. 
She stopped American vessels, hauled them 
into British ports to search them for con- 


war. 


column 4) 


them for months or 
In dozens of 


traband. and detained 
took the materials for herself 
ways she interfered with what we consid- 
ered our legal rights as a neutral. Against 
all these practices we protested strongly 
to the British government. but, as one 
writer has put it. “never since the days of 
the Napoleonic era had we been ordered 
about so unceremoniously: never had our 
diplomatic correspondence been so cava- 
lierly treated.” 

No less guilty than England in violating 
our neutral rights was Germany. With her 
back to the wall, her sources of supplies 
from overseas cut off by the British block- 
ade and the superior strength of the British 
fleet. she struck out with a vengeance. Her 
particular weapon was the submarine. Early 
in 1915 she announced the establishment 
of a around the British Isles 
within which all enemy ships would be 
sunk. President Wilson warned the Berlin 
government not to use her submarines 
against American trade with the Allies. 
When the Lusitania was sunk a_ few 
weeks later. taking down a number of 
Americans, public opinion in this country 
reached heights of indignation. But it was 
not until two years later that diplomatic 
relations with Germany were finally sev- 
ered and we finally entered the war on the 
side of the Allies. 

American Profits 


war zone’ 


The fact is that during the first two and 
a half years of the war the United States 
was following an unneutral course. In senti- 
ment and in act, the people and government 
of the country favored one of the belliger- 
ents at the expense of the other. We were 
reaping benefits from our trade with the 
Allies. which helped to lift the country from 
the severe depression in which it was 
plunged at the outbreak of the war. Ger- 
many protested against what she termed our 
breach of neutrality in furnishing war sup- 
plies, including ammunition. to only one 
of the belligerents. To this we replied that 
we were perfectly willing to supply the Ger- 
mans’ needs, but that we were unable to do 
so on account of the British blockade. In 
actual fact. as Walter Millis. author of “The 
Road to War.” points out in a recent article 
in The New Republic, “It is fair to say that 
in one sense the United States had entered 
the European War by the middle of 1915. 
We were an intimate part of the war com- 
plex. Our economic power was wholly en- 
listed upon one side. and we were no longer 
neutral either in sentiment or in policy.” 

As the American Congress considers the 
question of our neutrality policy in case 
of future wars. it will have before it a num- 
ber of concrete proposals. Some of them 
are extremely drastic in nature and would 
go so far as to declare in advance that in 
case of war the United States would not 
seek to protect its citizens who engaged in 
trade with belligerents. The last war in- 
dicated that warring nations, in their ef- 


see 


ar 


fort to cripple the enemy, 
article of trade on the contraband 
list and that there is little a neutral na- 
tion can do to alter this situation. It would 
be better. it is argued, to inform citizens 
that if they trade with belligerents they do 
so at their own risk. Otherwise, we would 
have to force the nations at war to respect 
what we consider our neutral rights. In a 
number of other ways we would seek to 
prevent the existence of conditions which 
might lead to disagreeable “incidents.” 
Americans would be warned, at the out- 
break of war. that if they travel to coun- 
tries engaged in war they do so at their 
own risk, both while at sea and in the coun- 
try. Similarly, it has been proposed that 
Americans should be prohibited from mak- 
ing loans to foreign countries at war. It is 
argued that the government is encouraging 
an unneutral attitude on the part of its 
citizens by permitting them to engage in 
such financial transactions. for with heavy 
investments abroad they have a vital stake 
in the outcome of the war. 

Proposals of this kind have been en- 
couraged by Senators Nye and Clark, who 
played such a conspicuous part in the re- 
cently conducted investigation of the muni- 
tions industry, They admit that such 
policy would result in the loss of a great 
deal of trade. but that we would reap 
greater benefits by keeping out of war. 


place practically 
every 


Other Views 

There are many who advocate a different 
approach to the subject of neutrality. They 
are those who favor close codperation be- 
tween the United States and the other na- 
tions of the world through such organiza- 
tions as the League of Nations. If such a 
course were adopted. the United States 
would commit itself to join with the other 
powers in collective action against a nation 
which became an aggressor. Thus there 
would be no such thing as neutrality, for all 
the nations would be involved in the con- 
flict. That was the original idea back of the 
League of Nations, but the failure of the 
United States to become a member, to- 
gether with the numerous reverses the Ge- 
neva body has met in attempting to keep 
the peace, has greatly altered the situation. 

In view of President Roosevelt’s attitude 
in the Ethiopian dispute and the general 
indisposition on the part of his administra- 
tion to become entangled in world affairs, 
there is little likelihood that the latter 
group. the advocates of collective action, 
will prevail in the present neutrality dis- 
cussions. Whether Congress will go so far 
as to forego the benefits resulting from the 
insistence upon neutral rights, or will pass 
a bill confined to minor provisions, cannot 
be determined at this time. But it is 
generally felt that fundamental changes 
will have to be inaugurated in our policy 
of the last century and a half if we are to 
keep out of future wars. 
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THESE MEN ARE BUILDING NEW HOMES IN THE WILDERNESS TO HOUSE THEIR 
FAMILIES 


Government Resettlement Program 


Under Tugwell Is Pushed Forward 





Little is heard these days of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, the undersecretary of agri- 
culture. The reason for his absence from 
the “news” is that he is tremendously oc- 
cupied with launching one of the Presi- 
dent’s latest and most important bureaus, 
the Resettlement Administration. This bu- 
reau is being financed from the $4,880,- 
000,000 work-relief fund. It was estab- 
lished on April 30 for the purpose of co- 
ordinating several resettlement projects 
which had already been started by various 
other government agencies. Since then Dr. 
Tugwell and his assistants have speeded up 
action on this whole program, which is de- 
signed to assist thousands of poverty- 
stricken American families who are now 
stranded on ‘dead acres.” Because of 
wasteful practices of the past, these peo- 
ple—including southern  share-croppers, 
midwestern farmers in the great dry-belt 
dust-storm region, persons in cut-over 
areas around the Great Lakes, and fami- 
lies in certain Appalachian mountain re- 
gions—are now barely existing under de- 
grading circumstances. The Resettlement 
Administration is at present surveying proj- 
ects already started to aid these low-income 
sufferers; it is trying to decide whether to 
continue the projects or end them, and 
also how many new ones to start. 


The Program 


The problems with which Dr. Tugwell 
and the Resettlement Administration are 
having to deal, fall into several general 
categories. The first of these has to do 
with retirement of worn-out, non-fertile 
land. As part of a nation-wide conserva- 
tion program, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion plans to put this land into use as 
wild-life conservation reserves, recreation 
parks, forestry regions, and grazing areas. 
Families now living in these areas will, if 
they consent, be removed to more prom- 
ising sites where they can be economically 
self-sufficient. It is more important at 
this point to bear in mind that the pro- 
gram of the Resettlement Administration 
is purely voluntary insofar as stricken 
families are concerned. No families will 
be forced to part with their property if 
they want to keep it, however poor it may 
be. But the government is finding a will- 
ingness on the part of most families it 
confronts to codperate in the effort to bet- 
ter their conditions. 

A second phase of the program is con- 
cerned with the relocation of certain rural 
groups in self-help agricultural-industrial 
communities. Dr. Tugwell’s idea of such 
4 community is set forth in an article by 
him in the New York Times magazine sec- 
tion, as follows: 


The Resettlement Administration purchases 
4 tract of land in a farming community. It is 
Sufficient, say, te handle 500 families. That 
means at least 500 jobs must be available. 
The families are taken from areas where they 


are unable to make a living. They will come 
principally from relief lists. 

A codperative agricultural association . . . is 
formed immediately. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration constructs 500 houses. ... The 
homes are located on a_ village pattern, 
grouped together on ordinary-sized lots. In 
the village are schools, community halls, rec- 
reation center, barber shops, stores,—the usual 
buildings and activities of any small town. In 
addition there are small plants and factories, 
operated by the codperative association, such, 
for instance, as a canning factory, a furniture 
factory, a machine shop. . . . In other words, 
facilities are available to process the products 
of the farm and the forest. 

Encircling the village may be the codpera- 
tive farm and pasturage. The type of agri- 
cultural activities will depend on the loca- 
tion. Income will be derived from both agri- 
cultural and industrial occupations. Here you 
have a community which in a relatively briet 
period of time will be moderately self-suffi- 
cient. 


Finally, we come to that part of the Re- 
settlement program which is directed to- 
ward the rehabilitation of farm families 
who are on good land but who, because of 
hard times, have gone heavily into debt. 
No attempt will be made to move these 
families to places distant from the vicinity 
in which they now live, but instead federal 
loans will be made to them for the purchase 
of necessary livestock, seeds, and farming 
equipment. It is felt that, with govern- 
ment aid. these people will once more be 
able to elevate themselves to a position 
of independence. 

Such are the plans of Dr. Tugwell and 
the Resettlement Administration. It is too 
early yet to size up this program critically, 
as it is merely in its planning stages. Only 
a handful of projects have been started, 
affecting in turn only a handful of people. 
As a matter of fact, progress on an experi- 
ment of this kind is bound to be slow. Dr. 
Tugwell and his coworkers do not expect 
rapid results. There is no precedent for 
this type of social and economic planning 
in our country. Necessarily, therefore, a 
great deal of time is being spent in study 
and experimentation. The program appears 
to be a sincere attempt, however, to give 
a decent standard of living to thousands of 
American people who have sunk to a level 
of peonage and who are unable, without 
outside assistance, to better the miserable 
conditions under which they exist. 


Criticisms of Program 


Even though the administration’s “hu- 
man rehabilitation” program has not had 
time to prove its merit and demerits, it is 
under heavy fire from two sources—con- 
servatives and radicals. The conservatives 
call it a Utopian scheme, certain to fail 
because of its impracticability. They say 
that the government is merely using tax- 
payers’ money to dabble around in a plan 
that is doomed from the outset to failure. 
If the government would stop its spending 
and wild experimenting, these critics argue, 
private business would again get on its 


feet, prosperous times would return, and 
people who are down on their backs, both 
in the cities and in rural areas, could find 
employment and enjoy a higher standard 
of living. It is all right for the govern- 
ment to extend direct relief where it is 
absolutely needed, it is said, but if the 
country is ever to regain its economic 
health the government must put a stop to 
its costly experiments. 

The radical attack against the govern- 
ment’s resettlement program sounds a dif- 
ferent note. It is to this effect: The effort 
to put downtrodden city and country peo- 
ple on small plots of land, where they can 
barely subsist even by raising their own 
food and working occasionally in some 
near-by factory for a few paltry dollars, is 
merely a plan to perpetuate the low stand- 
ard of living of these people. It is a de- 
featist attitude. It indicates clearly that 
the present administration realizes that these 
helpless people can never be absorbed in 
the normal industrial and agricultural pat- 
tern of the nation under our present eco- 
nomic system. Instead of changing the 
system so that these unfortunate families 
may be able to fit into the American in- 
dustrial picture, the administration has con- 
cocted a plan to separate them from the 
rest of their countrymen by placing them 
in communities where, by a system of bar- 
ter, the inhabitants at best can barely eke 
out an existence. What has become of 
the high American standard of living which 
has been the envy of the world, ask the 
radicals. Their reply is that it has been 
sacrificed on the altar of the profit system. 
The radicals’ alternative to the administra- 
tion’s resettlement program, of course, is 
for the government to take over factories 
and farms, to gear their production up to 
capacity, and to give everybody jobs. 

In spite of all these criticisms, however, 
the administration feels that it is follow- 
ing the wisest course under present circum- 
stances. It thinks that it is far better to 
spend taxpayers’ money in the effort to 
place families on a self-sustaining basis 
than it is to keep them on relief. It points 
out that a committee appointed by such 
a prominent conservative as President 
Hoover recommended a program of action 
very similar to the one which is now being 
carried out by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. 





BATTLE AGAINST FASCISM 





(Concluded from page 5, column 4) 
necessity for a fight against fascism is more 
important to the communists than an in- 
tegral part of their own political program. 
If Germany or Japan engage in a war on 
any European state, the communists will 
go into the trenches, for the first time, to 
fight for the government of a capitalist 
state. 

One feature of the new communist policy 
raises an interesting diplomatic question 
for the United States. That is the possi- 
bility that the new Labor party, if it is 
formed in the United States and if it is 
controlled by the Communist International, 
will violate Russia’s promise not to en- 
gage in propaganda or agitation on Amer- 


ican soil. The Russians made that promise 
when their government was recognized by 
President Roosevelt last year. The ques- 
tion is certain to be raised if any serious 
attempt to establish the party is made in 
the United States. 

It is difficult to see what policy our gov- 
ernment will adopt. The issue involved is 
not very clear, since there is already in the 
United States a branch of the Communist 
party affiliated with the Comintern in Mos- 
cow. As a result of our recognition of Rus- 
sia, a tacit understanding has grown up 
that the relations between the American 
Communist party and the Comintern be as 
loose as possile. The Communist ambas- 
sador in Washington, M. Troyanovsky, has 
been careful not to give offense to our gov- 
ernment by codperating with the Commu- 
nist party, nor have any Russian represent- 
atives of the Comintern supervised the 
party’s tactics as, for example, Comintern 
officials have openly worked with thé com- 
munist parties in China. Because the Rus- 
sians are very anxious to preserve favor- 
able diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the United States, and because the 
threat of fascism is comparatively remote 
in this country, it is extremely unlikely 
that the new party will be allowed to jeop- 
ardize the friendly relations which have 
been maintained. 

Furthermore, the Americans will prob- 
ably want to fight fascism in their own 
way, and not in league with the Communist 
International. Communism is just as deeply 
opposed as fascism to the American aims 
of free speech, free press, liberties of per- 
son, and parliamentary government. Com- 
munism and fascism stand at opposite poles 
on the economic issue. One is devoted to 
the elimination of private ownership of the 
productive system, and one is devoted to 
its preservation. But as political systems, 
both are autocratic, opposed to give and 
take, and unwilling to rest their authority 
on the consent of the people, peacefully 
expressed. 





SOUTH AFRICA GETS TRADE 


Although Great Britain has been exerting 
strong diplomatic pressure against Musso- 
lini’s aggression in the North African em- 
pire of Ethiopia, one part cf her empire is 
enjoying a trade boom as a result of the 
Italo-Ethiopian hostility. The Dominion 
of South Africa is reviving its cattle and 
grain industries through sales to the Italian 
armies. 

The cattle dealers had been suffering 
from a serious depression, but now, with 
Italian contractors eager to buy all the 
meat they can produce, consumption and 
prices are skyrocketing. South Africa has 
always taken an independent line with the 
mother country—in 1931 the dominion 
government caused great consternation in 
London by its refusal to follow England 
off the gold standard. Now London feels 
that if the South Africans embroil them- 
selves with the Ethiopians because of trade 
with Mussolini’s army, they will probably 
want the empire to pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire and assure their freedom of 
trade with the Italians. 





THIS FAMILY CAN NO LONGER EARN A LIVING FROM THE SOIL WHERE IT LIVES 
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N OUTSTANDING social characteristic of 
A civilization in times past has been the heterogeneity 
of its population. Decade after decade hordes of immi- 
grants flocked to the shores of this country until the popu- 

lation was composed of mixed 


Heterogeneous races and mixed colors. The 
character of causes of this great influx, 

% constituting one of the great- 
population 


est migrations of peoples in 
the history of the world, were 
both political and economic. Immigration was encour- 
aged in order to supply the cheap labor which was so 
essential to the industrial development of this country. On 
the political side. the oppressed of all nations were warmly 
invited to the new world where they could enjoy personal 
liberty and equality of opportunity. The “melting pot’ 
idea was accepted as a function of our civilization. 

A new chapter in the racial history of the United States 
was opened 11 years ago when drastic and effective steps 
were taken to keep the foreigner from our shores. Immi- 
gration restriction laws limited the number of foreigners 
who could enter this country to a minimum. Exclusion 
laws which barred Orientals entirely were placed upon 
the statute books of the nation. In a word, the day when 
America held her doors open to the races of the world 
came abruptly to an end, and the foreigner who had 
contributed so mightily to our economic and cultural de- 
velopment was no longer regarded as an asset. 

The restriction of immigration to the point where more 
people leave this country than enter it is one of the most 
important social developments of our time. It will be im- 
possible for many years to calculate precisely what the 
effects of the change in policy will be. Certainly the char- 
acter of American civilization, culturally speaking. will 
undergo profound changes. Unless the policy is reversed. 
a more homogeneous type of population is certain to 
emerge after a few generations. Already certain indica- 
tions of changes are apparent. The industrial jobs which 
were formerly filled by immigrants are now being occupied 
by others. Negroes. who for generations earned their 
livelihood in the rural regions of the South, have been 
moving into the North to fill the vacuum. There also 
arose an influx of workers from American overseas pos- 
sessions, Puerto Rico. Hawaii, and the Philippines. 


HAT is likely to have an even more profound ef- 

fect upon American civilization of the future is a 
change in the racial composition of the population. Be- 
fore 1924, when the immigration restriction policy went 
into effect, the rate of increase 


Immigration re- was about the same among the 


steletion alters white races and the colored 
: races—Negroes, Mexicans, In- 
racial problems dians, Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and others. Between 

1924 and 1930, however, there was a tendency for the col- 
ored races to increase more rapidly because of a higher 
birth rate. During the decade 1920-1930 the white 


groups increased 15.7 per cent and the colored 20 per 
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he Problems of the United States 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


population (descendants of the Indians rather than the 
Spanish) residing in California disclosed that it contrib- 
uted a much greater percentage of the excess of births 
over deaths than its propostion of the entire population. 
Similarly, the Japanese have an extremely high birth rate. 
the excess of births over deaths being considerable each 
vear. Despite this increase of the last few years, there 
is no reason to believe that the colored races will con- 
tinue to increase more rapidly than the whites. The fu- 
ture trend will be governed by a number of economic and 
social factors which are unpredictable in advance. 


T IS mainly these races which differ in color that con- 

stitute the minority problem of the United States. 
There is little chance of their becoming assimilated bv 
the native-born the white foreign-born population. 
Intermarriage between the two 
races is exceptionally rare. and 
consequently these colored 
groups are likely to remain a 


or 


Assimilation of 
conflicting ele- 
ments important 


distinct minority group for 
many generations to come. 
The most that can be hoped for is a certain amount of 
intellectual and cultural assimilation. That is. bv edu- 
cation. participation in public affairs. the social life. and 
other methods, these groups can become imbued with 


American traditions and develop a truly American culture. 

Much progress along 
the turn of the century. 
tions of the population. 


these lines has been made since 
especially among the Negro sec- 

Increasing educational facilities 
for Negroes have been provided during the last three 
decades. State governments have devoted considerable 
attention to the problem of educating the Negro popula- 
tion. and the results have been encouraging. The number 
of institutions of higher learning for Negroes has in- 
creased, and each year sees many academic degrees 
granted to those who have successfully completed their 
courses for various careers. Moreover, attention has been 
focused on vocational education for Negroes. All these 
things have tended to raise the general level of training 
and culture of the race. 

Despite the advances of the modern period, much re- 
mains to be done before the Negroes will enjoy equality 
of opportunity with the whites. School attendance among 
them is still the lowest of any of the racial groups. In 
1930 there were a quarter of a million Negro children 
between the ages of seven and 13 who were not enrolled 
in schools, and nearly a million between the ages of five 
and 20. 

The problem of the white foreign races is one which 
will largely take care of itself with the passing of time. 
On every side there are indications of assimilation. If 
there is not intermarriage between foreign-born and native 
Americans, the children of these foreigners soon become 
accustomed to American ways and habits. In most cases, 
it is only a matter of one or two generations before the 
work of assimilation has been completed. Already the 
effects of immigration restriction on racial assimilation 
are making themselves felt. The foreign quarters of the 
large cities where groups of Germans and Italians maintain 
their national identity and racial characteristics still exist, 
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to be sure, but they are a much less potent factor than 


they were during the years before the restrictive legis- 
lation. 


NOTHER indication of the assimilative process is 
A the decline of the foreign press in America. There 
are still printed in this country hundreds of newspapers 
in foreign languages, but the last few years have seen a 
marked decline in the number. 
Such newspapers serve pri- 
marily the needs of the older 
immigrants, those who have 
not acquired a knowledge of 
the English language. As the 
younger generation grows up, attends American schools, 
it becomes more interested in the American press, and 
the foreign press is forced out of business. 

Perhaps the most important problem arising from the 
existence of numerous minorities in our midst is that of 
prejudice and discrimination of one kind or another. 
Race prejudice is particularly strong when the minority 
happens to be colored. Thus we find a great deal of 
anti-Japanese sentiment in California and anti-Negro 
feeling throughout the South. The most violent form of 
race prejudice is the infliction of physical punishment on 
members of the unpopular race. such as beatings, homi- 
cides. and lynchings. Until 1930, the number of Negro 
lvnchings was gradually declining year after year, but the 
last five years have seen a new spread of the barbarous 
practice. The reason for this new outbreak of violence is 
undoubtedly the severity of the economic depression, for 
in times of stress, the competition of “outsiders” is deeply 
resented. As one authority on the subject of race preju- 
dice has put it, ‘Prejudice is based in part on social fear 
and in part on economic competition.” It is only logical 
to assume that if the Negro population competed more 
effectively with the whites, race prejudice would be much 
more violent than it has been. 

The recent increase in ‘lynchings is an ominous sign of 
the times. If economic conditions throughout the coun- 
try fail to improve sufficiently to give all a feeling of se- 
curity, race prejudice is likely to grow in this country. 
And it will probably spread to minority groups other than 
the Negroes. It should be remembered that it was the 
stress of prolonged economic depression which watered 
the seeds of anti-Semitism in Germany. Even today in 
this country there are unhealthy signs of racial hatred and 
bitterness. While most of it is under cover. there are 
reasons to believe that anti-Semitism has grown to con- 
siderable proportions in America since the beginning of 
the depression. Secret organizations are known to be 
spreading the gospel of anti-Semitism, blaming the eco- 
nomic woes of the present on the Jews. 


Racial differences 
decline during 
last decade 


N CONCLUSION, it may be said that the United States 
has gone far toward a settlement of its minority and 
racial problem. Public and private institutions, as well 


as natural social forces, are working to prevent the 

. clashes which so frequently oc- 
Rise of racial cur among a_ heterogeneous 
prejudice pos- population like the American. 


Whether the progress of the 
last generation continues will 
depend upon the seriousness of 
the issues which may arise, the general trend of economic 
events, and the degree of intelligence of the 


sible in future 








cent. The reason for this disparity is not difficult to 
find. The white foreign immigrants. most of them la- 
borers coming from Europe, tended to multiply more 
rapidly than the native population. They contributed 
heavily to the annual increase in the white population. 
With the immigration restriction laws, this 

source of natural increase dried up, and the 





colored groups outstripped the others. 
Moreover, the birth rate among the colored 

races residing in the United States has always 

been high. Investigation among the Mexican 











part of the World War? 


2. Why would it be increasingly difficult, 
our neutral rights? 


Soviet Russia’s foreign policy since 1928? 


5. What effect, if any, 
the United States? 


fascism ? 











1. Do you think the United States fulfilled its obligations as a neutral during the early s 
in a future war, to obtain the guarantee of 


What steps would the United States have to take in order to do so? 


4. How is the recent decision of the Third International a natural development of 
will this reversal of policy have upon Russia’s relations with 


6. What is the fundamental difference in economic theory 


7. Are there any indications that an outbreak of racial prejudice is imminent in the 
United States? 


What are generally the main causes of race prejudice? 


Think About 


Something to 







respect to the government’s program of subsistence homesteads? 


Ethiopian dispute? 


3. Which of the two general courses of action do you favor, close codperation with the 
rest of the world in time of war, or non-insistence upon our rights as a neutral ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Prepare for Neutrality. The Yale Review, March, 1935, pp. 
467-478. (b) Appeal to Reason; International Law and Neutrality. Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1933, pp. 558-563. (c) Troubles of a Neutral. Foreign Affairs, April, 1934, pp. 
196-213. (d) Hitler Aids Moscow. The Nation, April 17, 1935, p. 435. (e) Soviet 
World Relations. Current History, April, 1935, pp. 102-105. (f) Bases of Soviet Foreign 
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general public. Our past experience with ra- 
cial hatred and violence, notably the Ku Klux 
Klan episode, indicate the lengths to which the 
American public will go in times of severe 
stress. 
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